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CHOOSING 
THE PRESIDENT: 


Should The Rules 
Be Changed? 


Perhaps there is no better time than this to see our system 
for choosing presidents in perspective. 

Granted that our present methods have given us some 
magnificent leaders through the years, has this been due to 
the electoral system—or in spite of it? Have we simply been 
extraordinarily lucky? Is this another case of “God takes 
care of drunkards, of little children, and of the United States?” 

Just what are the old rules, and how do they work? 

Is it time to get a new set? 


ENTERING THE RING: NOMINATIONS 


Three basic processes make up our present system for 
choosing presidents: nominations, campaigns, and elections. 
Nominations are made by national party conventions, com- 
posed of delegates chosen in state conventions and primary 
elections. The apportioning of delegates among the states 
is governed by complicated formulas which take into account 
representation in Congress, population, voting performance 
in recent elections, and other factors. With a few exceptions, 
one alternate is chosen for each delegate. The general effect 
of these delegate selection methods has been to increase the 
size of the conventions enormously (to literally thousands of 
delegates and alternates) without solving the basic problem 
of making them accurately representative. . 

To compound the confusion, delegates arrive at their 
party convention with a wide variety of instructions from the 
party members back home. Some are completely free to use 
their own judgment; others are tightly bound to a specific 
candidate. Still others are temporarily or partially committed 
to a pre-convention candidate choice. Further complications 
are introduced by some delegates having half a vote apiece 
while others have whole votes, and by some state delegations 
voting as units — the majority of the delegation casts the 
votes for all its members—while others vote as individuals. 

Part of the impetus behind proposals for reform of the 
national conventions springs from the large size of these 
conventions, their complex rules, and unrepresentative char- 
acter. Sober observers are shocked by the carnival atmosphere 
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of the conventions — the meaningless oratory and childish 
demonstrations. The cost of conventions, the hasty and illogic- 
al way in which vice presidential nominees are chosen, the 
lack of consideration given some highly qualified men, all 
come in for their share of criticism. 

But the main thrust of reform efforts has been directed at 
the “smoke-filled room.” Basically, the charge is that the con- 
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vention is a puppet show, manipulated by a few party bosses 
pulling the strings from behind the scenes. Over a hundred 
years ago, John C. Calhoun said of the convention system, 
“I hold it impossible to form a scheme more perfectly cal- 
culated to annihilate the control of the people over the 
presidential election, and vest it in those who make politics 
a trade, and who live or expect to live on the government.” 

Plans to reform the nominating process number at least 
in the hundreds. Perhaps the most widely discussed of these 
proposals is the replacement of the party conventions with a 
national direct primary. In January, 1961, a resolution was 
introduced in the Senate which included these provisions: 

(1) National party conventions would be replaced by a 
national direct primary in August. 

(2) Only candidates who filed a petition signed by one 
percent of the total vote in the last presidential election (or 
688,327 signers for a 1964 primary) would qualify for the 
primary. 

(3) If no candidate receives a majority, a second, “run-off” 
primary between the top two vote-getters would be held 28 
days later. 

(4) Similar provisions would apply to the choice of 
vice presidential candidates. 

Advocates of this plan believe that it would place the nom- 
inating choice in the hands of al] party members rather than 
leaving it up to a few leaders. 

Critics point to a number of practical difficulties with this 
plan. From the point of view of candidates seeking nomina- 
tion, the national direct primary would amount to a nation- 
wide election in itself. Candidates would have to organize, 
finance, and conduct their own primary campaigns throughout 
fifty states — all without the benefit of party support. This 
might have the effect of removing from consideration candi- 





dates who lack access to money. The voter would have to 
foot the bill for the administration of the primary. Since it 
is likely that the states would decide to hold state and local 
primaries at the same time as the national one, a direct 
presidential primary would tend to tie the fortunes of state 
and local candidates to the contest for the presidential nomin- 
ation. Many political analysts feel it is better that these should 
be separated. 

Who would be permitted to vote in the party’s presidential 
primary? Present proposals specify that it would be closed 
to all but party members. But “party membership” is defined 
by state law — usually in such a way that it is fairly easy 
for a voter to change. Suppose that in an election year there 
was no real contest for the Republican nomination, say, but 
a vigorous conflict over the Democratic nomination. Many 
Republicans might switch over temporarily and vote in the 


Democratic primary. Such “raiding” could seriously distort 
the result. 

In many state primaries in the South, the first primary is 
simply a preliminary skirmish to the “run-off.” So many can- 
didates enter the field that no one of them gains a majority 
and an elimination contest has to be held between the top two 
or three. Similar situations could arise under a nationwide 
primary. Then it would be necessary to hold not one but two 
primaries — requiring even more resources and effort on the 
part of candidates and voters. Such continual battling within 
the national parties might seriously weaken them for the 
more important battle between the parties at the election. No 
national convention would be available to glue the pieces 
back together again. 

Finally, critics argue that the present national conventions 
perform some vital functions in the process of choosing the 
presidential nominees. Through repeated balloting, the con- 
vention narrows down the choice to manageable proportions. 
Leading delegates —- Congressmen and Governors as well 
as the “bosses” — have a better grasp than the average voter 
does of the qualities and connections an effective President 
needs to possess. Organized interests which will continue to 
be concerned with federal policies have a chance to be heard. 
Even the convention “hoopla” has a legitimate place in a 
democracy, the argument goes, as a means of uniting and in- 
spiring party workers. 

Given the fragmented nature of our national policies, some 
device for developing party consensus through compromise 
and negotiation is probably essential. State primaries have 
not eliminated the influence of state party politicians; it 
seems unlikely that a presidential primary would remove 
them from the national scene. Many needed changes — re- 
ducing the size of conventions, making them more represen- 
tative, straightening out the complicated rules for instructing 
delegates — can be accomplished without destroying a system 
which, many feel, has worked surprisingly well over the years. 

So the argument continues. It is unlikely to die out as 
long as some people lose and others gain from the present 
set of procedures. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR VOTES: CAMPAIGNING 


Once the nominations have been made, the campaign be- 
gins in earnest. Between the conventions in July and the 
election in November, candidates race around the country, 
vast amounts of money are spent, and the voter is bombarded 
with propaganda from all sides. Criticisms of our campaign 
practices tend to focus on three main features of the cam- 
paign: 

(1) Campaigns are too long. The candidate himself soon 
runs out of ideas and energy. He is forced to rely on ghost- 
writers for most of his speeches and thus turns into a mere 
mouthpiece for other people’s ideas. The public soon tires of 
political speeches. They turn to another channel in disgust. 
The suggested cure is legislation requiring the parties to hold 
their conventions in August or September, to shorten the 
campaign period to two or three months. 

(2) Campaigns cost too much. Total campaign expendi- 
tures in a presidential year are edging up toward $200,000,- 
000. 

While the evidence does not show clearly that money wins 
elections, it obviously is a matter of immense concern to any 
presidential campaigner. The danger is that a candidate might 
find himself far more indebted to his financial backers than 
to those who vote for him. Attempts to limit campaign con- 
tributions and expenditures through federal legislation have 
been largely ineffective. A new approach would get at the 
problem from the other end: recognize that campaigning is 
essential to a democratic electoral system and provide public 
funds to support the efforts of candidates. 

(3) Campaigns encourage irrational appeals to the 
voter. Smear tactics need to be curbed by strict enforcement 
of the libel and slander laws. The sources of campaign litera- 


ture should be clearly identified. Debate between the major 
party candidates should be encouraged by eliminating per- 
manently the requirement that free television or radio time 
be allocated equally among all candidates — even those with 
no chance whatever of winning. 

Opponents of these reforms take a general stand against 
government interference in campaigning. They see great 
temptations for the party in power to rig the law to favor 
their party's chances. 

Others feel that a long campaign is necessary — to test the 
candidates’ nerve, will, and competence, and to educate the 
public about the key issues. 

Subsidies to candidates — it is argued — would require 
tricky rules for passing out the funds. Far from cutting down 
on expenses, subsidies might simply be added to the party 
resources from other contributors, thus increasing the size 
of the total bill still more. And in the process of encouraging 
debate, this argument goes, the government might well find 
itself making rules which interfere with free speech and with 
a fair chance for every legitimate candidate to be heard. 


COUNTING THE VOTES: 
SHOULD WE REFORM THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE? 


On election day, 1960, some 68 million voters cast ballots 
for John F. Kennedy or Richard M. Nixon. As the returns 
came in, commentators found it necessary to remind the 
television audience again and again to watch the electoral 
vote, not the popular vote. What is the difference? 

Technically, we voters do not cast our ballots for the 
President or Vice President. We vote for a slate ‘of electors 
(equal in number to the Senators and Representatives from 
our state in Congress) who in turn vote for the President 
and Vice President. Originally, the idea behind this electoral 
college system was to have the people choose from among 
them men of wisdom and judgment who would best be able 
to pick a good President. With the development of political 
parties, however, the presidential electors became mere rubber 
stamps, voting — almost always — for their party's candi- 
date. Most important, under the present electoral college 
system, the candidate who wins more than half of the popular 
votes in a state automatically receives all the electoral votes 
allotted to that state. The candidate who wins more than half 
the nation’s electoral votes becomes President. If no candidate 
gets a majority of the electoral votes, the House of Represen- 
tatives (voting by states — each state has one vote) chooses 
a President from among the top three candidates. 

Criticisms of the electoral college system range from 
matters of detail to questions fraught with significance for 
the whole political system. Occasionally an elector refuses to 
cast his vote for the candidate who carried his state. Such 
behavior could be prevented — and a useless ceremony elim- 
inated—simply by calculating the electoral vote result from 
the popular vote in each state. Others object that the present 
system makes it possible for a candidate to win even if he 
gets a minority of the national popular vote — by carrying 
a number of states by very narrow margins. This has happened 
no less than fourteen times. In any case, the electoral vote is 
frequently far out of line with the popular vote. For example, 
President Eisenhower received 57% of the popular vote in 
1956. But he got 86% of the electoral votes. 

No wonder, then, that many Americans, according to a 
member of the current Senate, “feel that some sleight of 
hand small print is depriving them of a direct and meaningful 
voice in the selection of a President.” 

Little controversy is aroused by suggestions for minor 
reform of the electoral college. The real battle is joined over 
the “winner-take-all” provision, by which the leading candi- 
date gets the total electoral vote of a state. In a sense, the 
voters who voted for the loser have their ballots counted for 
the winner. The minority party is disadvantaged: even though 
it gets just one less popular vote than the winning party, its 
electoral vote is zero. 





Most important, from the critics’ point of view, this system 
increases out of all proportion the importance of the large, 
politically doubtful states. Senator Lodge, who co-sponsored 
a bill to change the system in 1950, argued that “it not only 
permits but actually invites the domination of Presidential 
campaigns by small, organized, well-disciplined minority or 
pressure groups within the so-called pivotal states.” The big 











prizes — New York’s 42 electoral votes, California’s 40, 
(These figures are based on the 1960 census and will apply 
in the election of 1964.) — loom much larger in Presidential 
contests than do small clusters of votes scattered throughout 
the country. The selection of candidates, the itinerary of 
the campaign, and the political debts of a newly elected Presi- 
dent all reflect strongly this tie to the large urban centers. 

Naturally, this feature of the present system goes down 
hardest with those who oppose policies benefiting labor, 
minority groups, and other interests concentrated in big 
cities. Two types of proposals — apt to be sponsored by Re- 
publicans or Southern Democrats — have been put forward 
to revamp the system: 

(1) The proportional (or “Lodge-Gossett”) method. 
Under this plan, the electoral college would be abolished, 
but the electoral votes would be allocated as they now are. 
However, the electoral vote of each state would be divided 
among the candidates exactly as the popular vote divided — 
down to three decimal places. Nationwide, the leading can- 
didate would win provided he received at least forty percent 
of the electoral vote. 

(2) The district (or “Mundt-Coudert”) method. No 
change would be made in the distribution of electoral votes 
among the states. Within states, however, two electors (cor- 
responding to the state’s two Senators) would be elected by 
the state as a whole, while the remaining electors would be 
chosen in districts (probably the same as the regular Con- 
gressional districts). Thus each voter would vote for three 
electors — one for his district and two for the state at large. 
A majority of electoral votes nationwide would be required 
to elect the President. 














Backers of both plans argue that such reforms would 
encourage the minority party to compete vigorously through- 
out the nation. The influence of the large doubtful states 
would be cut back to a just weight in proportion to that of 
other areas. Advocates of the district plan add that it would 
put an end to much wrangling between President and Con- 
gress, as both would owe their election to constituencies di- 
vided in the same way. 

Opponents of these measures — including President 
Kennedy and the late Senator Taft — admit from the start 
that the present system emphasizes the power of the big urban 
centers. But, they say, look at the rest of the government. 
In the Senate, Nevada has the same strength as New York — 
two Senators. In the House, seats are allotted to the states 
according to population. But state legislatures, dominated 
by rural interests, have arranged Congressional district lines 





so as to insure the election of many more Representatives 
from outside the cities than can be justified on grounds of 
population. Within Congress, the seniority rule (by which the 
majority-party member with the longest continuous service 
on a committee is automatically made chairman) strengthens 
the hands of safe, one-party areas. Only through the Pres- 
idency can the urban interests gain a powerful voice in the 
federal government. Peace between President and Congress, 
according to this argument, should not be bought at the 
price of surrender to an unrepresentative Congress. 

The most thoroughgoing of all reforms proposed would 
sweep away the whole system of electoral votes and substitute 
for it a direct popular election for President. A vote anywhere 
in the nation would count for exactly as much as every other 
vote. Only actual votes cast — not population — would 
determine a state’s influence on the outcome. Thus, at one 
stroke, all the complexities and disproportions of the present 
system would be eliminated. A resolution to initiate a con- 
stitutional amendment to this effect was introduced by Sen- 
ator Margaret Chase Smith on January 5, 1961. 

This proposal, however, stands almost no chance of passage. 
A constitutional amendment requires approval by three- 
fourths of the states. The small states fear the domination of 
the big states and would certainly oppose any attempt to 
deprive them of their two electoral votes allotted to each 
of them because of their two Senators. States in which vot- 
ing turnout is low — in the South, for example — would not 
voluntarily give up their power to cast an electoral vote 
based on total population. And champions of the federal 
system of divided powers do not want to see the states elim- 
inated entirely from the Presidential election process. 


WHAT PATH FOR ELECTION REFORM? 

What can we conclude from this brief survey of reform 
proposals? 

In general, a complete overhaul of our present system seems 
unlikely, barring a major breakdown in its operation. Al- 
though nationwide polls indicate widespread support for re- 
form — in nominations, campaigns, and elections — no one 
specific set of proposals has been able to overcome the resist- 
ance of those who believe they would be adversely affected. 
Given the complex, pluralistic nature of our political order; 
given the general success of our traditional system in provid- 
ing competent Presidents; given the basic conflict between 
urban, industrial, liberal interests and rural, agricultural, con- 
servative ones; and given the natural inclination of party 
leaders to base their calculations on the next election rather 
than the long run — all these factors militate against a 
radical revamping of the rules. 

Far more likely, revisions less far-reaching but based on 
the same principles may be in the offing. Proposals to limit 
the size of the national conventions and make them more 
representative, to regulate campaign financing on a more 
realistic basis, and to guard against accidental results in the 
electoral college, for example, may stand a good chance of 
gaining acceptance. 

But whatever position one takes on these questions, the 
whole process — from the first glimmer in a potential can- 
didate’s eye to the solemn ceremony of the Inauguration — 
deserves a searching re-examination. The Presidency of the 
United States has been called the most powerful office on 
earth. The way that seat is filled involves some of the most 
vital issues alive in American democracy. 
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